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Set  in  Stone 

Consider  the  common  rock.  It  lies  on  the 
ground,  underfoot,  hardly  getting  noticed. 
Those  who  do  notice  it  tend  to  be  dismissive; 
after  all,  a  rock  is  just  a  hard,  gray  object. 
Solid,  yes.  Reliable,  sure.  But  captivating? 
Not  to  most. 

It  takes  a  special  way  of  seeing  to  understand 
that  every  rock  has  a  story  to  tell.  It  requires 
a  pause  in  one's  busy  day  to  realize  that  these 
solid,  reliable  rocks  have  seen  far  more  than 
you  or  I  ever  will  -  the  tearing  of  continents, 
the  trudging  of  dinosaurs,  the  firing  of 
Revolutionary  muskets,  the  frolicking 
of  last  week's  picnickers. 

They  appear  to  be  immutable,  these  rocks 
among  us,  but  if  you  know  where  and  how  to 
look,  it  becomes  clear  that  they  are  part  of  an 
ever-changing  story.  They  offer  important 
clues  about  our  past,  present,  and  future. 

And  though  they've  stood  the  test  of  time, 
the  test  has  become  more  rigorous.  In  the  last 
century  alone,  we  humans  have  altered  our 
landscape  and  atmosphere  dramatically.  In  fact. 


we've  accidentally  concocted  the  biggest  test  of 
all,  for  nature  and  for  ourselves:  climate  change. 

Like  the  stories  behind  rocks,  evidence  of 
climate  change  can  be  easy  to  miss.  But  it  is 
all  around  us  -  and  increasing  all  the  time. 
You  might  see  it  in  your  garden,  as  invasive 
weeds  from  warmer  climates  are  now  starting 
to  take  hold  in  New  England.  Or  in  your 
backyard  branches,  where  the  red-bellied 
woodpecker,  another  southern  species,  is 
now  pecking  at  our  northern  trees. 

While  The  Trustees  have  long  made  climate- 
sensitive  choices,  from  building  and  renovating 
green  to  printing  our  publications  on  recycled 
paper,  we  are  now  committing  to  an  aggressive 
climate  action  plan.  We'll  be  working  to  make 
our  operations  carbon-neutral,  striving  to 
make  our  properties  more  resilient  to  warming 
trends,  and  increasing  climate  education  at 
our  properties.  It  will  take  each  and  every  one 
of  us  to  solve  this  global  issue  -  and  those 
solutions  start  right  here  at  home. 

Over  the  coming  months,  we'll  be  sharing 
our  plan  -  and  our  actions  -  with  you  in 
detail.  Meanwhile,  keep  your  eyes  on  the  rocks 
around  you.  They're  history's  silent  witnesses, 
but  they'll  talk  if  you  give  them  the  chance. 


Andy  Kendall 
PRESIDENT 


CORRECTION:  In  the  Summer  2009  issue  of  Special 
Places,  Kendall's  Corner  stated  that  Preservation 
Massachusetts'  Charles  W.  Eliot  Award  was  named 
after  our  founder.  In  fact,  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  the 
father  of  The  Trustees  founder.  Eliot  served  as  the 
president  of  Harvard  for  40  years. 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 

We  are  more  than  100,000  people  like  you 
from  every  corner  of  Massachusetts.  We  love 
the  outdoors.  We  love  the  distinctive  charms 
of  New  England.  And  we  believe  in  celebrating 
and  protecting  them  -  for  ourselves,  for  our 
children,  and  for  generations  to  come.  With 
more  than  1 00  special  places  across  the 
state,  we  invite  you  to  find  your  place. 
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Tracking  Time  in  Place 

After  decades  of  relative  obscurity,  Dinosaur  Footprints 
Reservation  is  getting  a  gigantic  new  lease  on  life. 


/    FIELD  NOTES 

A  Tale  of  Two  Bedrocks 

Tom  Wessels  is  a  master  at  helping  us  read  the  clues  to 
our  past  hidden  in  the  forested  landscapes.  Now  he  takes 
us  below  ground,  to  show  how  what  lies  beneath  the  soil 
is  as  important  as  what  grows  above  it. 

I  0  PEOPLE  AND  PLACE 

A  Revolutionary  Wall 

Could  the  stone  wall  at  the  Old  Manse  be  one  of  America's 
most  important  living  documents?  Stone  wall  guru  Robert 
Thorson  makes  the  case. 
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East  Over  Reservation,  Roches 


TRACKING 

Dinosaur  Footprints  Reservation  is  getting 

a  gigantic  new  lease  on   life,  by  jane  Roy  Brown 




D 

l^m^^^eside  a  placid  expanse  of 
the  Connecticut  River  in  Holyoke,  a 
sign  greets  visitors  in  both  EngHsh  and 
Spanish.  Its  message  is  equally  arresting 
in  either  language:  Here,  190  million 
years  ago,  some  of  the  earliest  dinosaurs 
slogged  through  a  steamy  swamp, 
leaving  three-toed  impressions  in  the 
muck.  The  tracks  remain,  fossilized, 
in  a  slab  of  sandstone  tilting  toward 
the  pavement  of  Route  5. 

It  takes  some  squinting,  at  first,  to 
pick  out  individual  footprints  in  the 
flurry  of  vague  shapes  peppering  the 
slope.  But  soon  they  coalesce  out  of 
the  chaos  of  ripples  and  hollows. 
Some  of  the  tracks  -  experts  have 
tallied  hundreds  at  this  site,  but 
untrained  eyes  might  discern  only  a 
handful  -  could  comfortably  cradle 
a  five-year-old's  hand,  while  others 
would  dwarf  a  basketballer's  foot. 

The  tracks  at  The  Trustees'  Dinosaur 
Footprints  Reservation  tell  a  story  too 
long  to  write  on  a  signboard,  one  that 
has  taken  more  than  160  years  to 
unravel,  and  that  has  exploded  long- 
accepted  ideas  about  the  age  of  life  on 
Earth  and  the  ancient  geography  of 
the  planet.  Geologists  now  know  that 
when  dinosaurs  trekked  through  the 
current  Connecticut  River  Valley,  this 
mudbank  lay  15  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  roughly  aligned  with  present- 
day  Managua,  Nicaragua.  When  North 
America  tore  away  from  Africa,  the 
break  left  great  stretch  marks,  called 
rifts,  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  The 
Connecticut  Valley  was  one  such  rift. 
The  Connecticut  River  would  not  flow 
through  it  for  another  180  million  years. 
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When  scientists  discovered  the 
tracks  in  the  early  1800s,  they  didn't 
yet  know  these  things.  It  was  Edward 
Hitchcock,  a  professor  at  Amherst 
College,  who  became  the  first  to  study 
the  tracks  systematically.  In  1836,  he 
published  a  scientific  paper  proposing 
that  they  had  been  made  by  prehistoric, 
four-footed  birds.  (He  wasn't  far  off 
the  mark;  research  now  affirms  that 
dinosaurs  were  closely  related  to  mod- 
ern birds.)  The  word  "dinosaur"  wasn't 
coined  until  1842,  and  it  wasn't  until 
1859  that  a  farmer  about  30  miles  north 
of  Dinosaur  Footprints  proposed  that 
the  prehistoric  creatures  were  the 
source  of  the  mysterious  prints. 

"These  are  called  'trace  fossils,' 
because  they  don't  contain  remains  of 
the  animals  that  made  them,"  says  Josh 
Knox,  Connecticut  River  Valley  super- 
intendent, squatting  on  the  sloping 
sandstone  at  Dinosaur  Footprints. 
Without  fossil  remains,  Knox  explains, 
the  prints  can't  be  accurately  matched 
to  particular  species,  so  the  scientists 
who  study  them  -  dubbed  "ichnologists" 
by  Hitchcock,  from  the  Greek  ichnos,  a 
footprint  or  track  -  created  a  separate 
naming  system.  At  the  Holyoke  site, 
the  largest  exposed  bed  of  fossil  tracks 
in  the  valley,  scientists  have  deciphered 
four  different  types  of  track.  The 
largest  prints,  about  a  foot  long,  are 
called  Eubrontes  giganteus,  or  "gigantic 
true  thunder."  They  were  probably 
made  by  a  15-foot-tall  meat-eater  that 
measured  20  feet  from  nose  to  tail. 

Despite  holding  such  tantalizing 
clues  to  the  valley's  past,  this  eight-acre 
property  lingered  in  obscurity  for 
decades  after  the  city  of  Holyoke 
donated  it  to  The  Trustees  in  1935. 
That's  when  construction  on  Route  5 
uncovered  the  tracks.  "Frankly,  we 
didn't  have  a  good  plan  for  it,"  says 


Jocelyn  Forbush,  Pioneer  Valley  regional 
director.  For  years,  small  signs  provided 
the  only  visitor  "amenities."  High  grass, 
overgrown  shrubs,  graffiti,  and  scattered 
trash  created  the  impression  of  a 
no-man's  land.  Then,  about  eight  years 
ago.  The  Trustees  increased  stewardship 
at  the  site,  and  launched  a  series  of 
programs  and  activities  to  help  get 
urban  residents  engaged  in  conservation 
issues.  In  Holyoke,  this  also  meant 
forging  relationships  with  local 
organizations  -  and  it  unearthed  a  new, 
exciting  role  for  Dinosaur  Footprints. 

Which  is  where  Knox  comes  in. 
One  year  ago.  The  Trustees  added 
his  position  to  help  manage  this  and 
two  other  Holyoke  properties.  Little 


For  the  same  reasons,  it's  important 
to  educators.  "Just  being  at  the  tracks 
and  looking  at  the  ancient  environment 
cannot  be  equalled,  through  any 
medium,"  says  Richard  D.  Little, 
professor  emeritus  of  geology  at 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Community 
College,  who  leads  geology  field  trips 
for  local  schools  and  colleges.  "Besides 
the  tracks,  we  look  at  the  history 
contained  in  the  sedimentary  layers: 
ripple  marks,  mud  cracks,  raindrops, 
and  plant  fossils." 

Steve  Sauter,  coordinator  of 
education  at  the  Amherst  College 
Museum  of  Natural  History  -  which 
owns  21,000  footprints,  including 
Hitchcock's  track  collection  -  says  he 


"Just  being  at  the  tracks  and  lookin; 
at  the  ancient  environnnent  cannot 
be  equalled,  through  any  nnedium." 


-  RICHARD  D.  LITTLE 

Tom  Mountain  and  Land  of  Providence, 
which  are  still  being  prepared  for  public 
opening.  Knox  and  a  summer  coworker 
manage  volunteers,  including  a  Youth 
Corps  from  Holyoke,  who  pick  up  trash, 
tear  out  invasive  plants,  carve  out  clear 
sightlines,  and  generally  create  a  more 
welcoming  presence  at  all  three  sites. 

"We're  trying  harder  to  communicate 
the  importance  of  the  Footprints  site, 
so  far  by  offering  guided  tours  to 
schoolchildren  and  programs  for 
families,"  Knox  says,  adding  that  The 
Trustees  want  to  promote  the  fact 
that  the  site  remains  important  to 
researchers  looking  for  clues  related  to 
climate  change,  geology,  and  evolution, 
as  well  as  ichnology. 


points  visitors  to  Dinosaur  Footprints 
"to  experience  the  tracks  as  they  would 
have  been  seen  in  the  early  19*  century." 

To  help  visitors  enjoy  the  spot,  staff 
and  volunteers  have  cleared  part  of  the 
old  Route  5  roadbed  as  a  walking  trail 
and  plan  to  add  picnic  tables.  But  the 
project  Knox  finds  most  exciting  is  still 
taking  shape:  commissioning  a  local 
artist  and  recruiting  community 
residents  to  paint  a  mural  of  the 
prehistoric  landscape  on  the  concrete 
highway  abutment  at  the  site.  The 
mural,  still  in  need  of  funding,  will  not 
only  brighten  the  spot  but  also  enrich 
its  educational  potentiaL 

The  push  to  spruce  up  Dinosaur 
Footprints  got  an  unexpected  boost  last 
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fall,  when  Sarah  Doyle,  an  independent 
scholar  in  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  invited 
The  Trustees  to  brainstorm  with  other 
historical  and  cultural  organizations  in 
the  valley  that  have  a  connection  to  the 
dinosaur  tracks.  Doyle  and  Timothy 
Neumann,  executive  director  of  the 
Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association, 
in  Deerfield,  had  been  meeting  for  two 
years  to  discuss  how  to  develop  valley- 
wide  tourism  centered  on  the  tracks. 
"We  knew  that  several  institutions  have 
collections  or  historical  connections, 
yet  the  footprints  get  little  attention," 
Doyle  says. 

So  far,  she  and  Neumann  -  who 
sees  his  organization  as  "a  catalyst," 
convening  potential  participants  and 
writing  grants  to  explore  the  idea's 
viability  -  have  met  with  more  than  a 
dozen  institutions  and  scholars,  as  well 
as  artists  and  businesspeople.  "We  were 
delighted  to  learn  about  The  Trustees' 
plans  to  improve  Dinosaur  Footprints, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  sites 
in  the  state,"  says  Doyle.  Neumann  adds 
that  the  mural  Knox  envisions  "could 
be  one  of  the  anchoring  attractions" 
of  a  coordinated  tourism  effort. 

Placing  the  Dinosaur  Footprints 
site  within  this  larger  context,  says 
Forbush,  "has  helped  us  focus  our 
thinking.  We're  asking  ourselves  what 


story  we  can  tell  that  is  unique  to  our 
property  and  links  to  other  sites  up 
and  down  the  valley." 

While  The  Trustees  ponder  that, 
the  tracks  at  the  site  tell  a  story  of 
their  own.  For  generations,  they  have 
beckoned  visitors  of  all  ages  to  look, 
to  imagine,  to  crouch  down  and  touch. 
And  they  may  well  offer  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  of  engaging 
the  next  generation  on  conservation 
issues.  As  Neumann  says:  "What  kid 
doesn't  love  dinosaurs?" 

Jane  Roy  Brown  is  a  writer  and  Trustees 
member  based  in  western  Massachusetts. 


Work  is  now  underway  to  create 
a  dinosaur-centered  tourism  effort 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
(see  sidebar). 

below:  Artist  Will  Sillin  created 
this  rendering  of  what  his  completed 
mural  will  look  like. The  mural,  still 
in  need  of  funding,  will  enrich  the 
site's  educational  potential. 
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Dinosaur  Footprints  is  one  of  several 
sites  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  that  boast 
ancient  prints.  You  can  follow  the  trail  at: 

j    THE  GREAT  FALLS  DISCOVERY  CENTER 

2  Avenue  A., Turners  Falls,  MA  0 1 376 
TEL  413.863.3221 

2  THE  AMHERST  COLLEGE  MUSEUM 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  MA  01002 
TEL  413.542.2165 

NASH'S  DINOSAUR  TRACK  QUARRY 

Route  I  16,  South  Hadley,  MA  01075 
TEL  413.467.9566 

Zj.  THE  WISTARIAHURST  MUSEUM,  HOLYOKE 

238  Cabot  Street,  Holyoke.  MA  01040 
TEL  413.322.5660 

^   THE  STANLEY  PARK  ROSE  GARDEN 

400  Western  Avenue, Westfield,  MA  0 1 085 
TEL  413.568.9312 

^  THE  SPRINGFIELD  SCIENCE  MUSEUM 

236  State  Street,  Springfield.  MA  Oil  03 
TEL  413.733.1 194 

y  DINOSAUR  STATE  PARK 

Rocky  Hill,  CT  06067;  tel  860.529.8423  j 


A  Tale  of 

TWO 

Bedrocks 

Ancient  marble  and  granite 
create  soil  -  and  plants  - 
at  the  extremes,  byiomwesseis 


SOME  OF  MY  EARLIEST  MEMORIES  OF  BEING  OUT  IN 
the  woods  were  with  my  dad,  who  loved  to  take  the  family 
for  short  hikes  at  Bartholomew's  Cobble,  just  over  the  border 
from  our  cottage  in  Salisbury,  CT.  I  remember  well  the 
Cobble's  impressive  marble  outcroppings  right  next  to  the 
Housatonic  River,  its  stately  trees,  and  its  rich  florai  Trillium 
and  Dutchman's  breeches  were  two  of  the  first  wildflowers  I 
learned  to  identify  on  these  outings.  Only  later  did  I  learn  that 
the  Cobble,  due  to  the  moist,  nutrient-rich  soil  derived  from 
its  marble  bedrock,  held  more  species  of  vascular  plants  than 
just  about  anywhere  in  the  entire  Northeast. 

Of  all  the  bedrock  types  in  New  England,  there  are  two 
that  generate  soils  at  the  extremes  in  terms  of  nutrients  - 
marble  and  granite.  Western  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  are 
amply  underlain  by  marble  derived  from  the  building  of  the 
Taconic  Mountain  Range  more  than  450  million  years  ago  - 
the  Berkshires  and  the  Green  Mountains  being  the  ancient 
relics  of  that  once  imposing  range.  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  contrast,  host  a  lot  of  granite,  remnants 
of  the  Acadian  Mountains  formed  almost  100  million  years 
after  the  Taconics. 
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Within  ten  miles  of  my  current  home  in  southeastern  Vermont,  I  can  see  both 
types  of  bedrock  in  action  at  a  granite  bald  called  Black  Mountain,  and  a  nearby, 
marble-infused  talus  slope  (a  jumble  of  boulders  that  cleaved  off  and  created  a 
rocky  apron  at  the  base  of  a  cliff).  The  plant  communities  at  each  site  not  only 
look  different;  they  strongly  differ  in  their  feel  and  smells. 

My  favorite  time  to  visit  the  talus  slope  is  in  late  April,  when  its  emerald  carpet 
of  wild  leeks,  Dutchman's  breeches,  trout  lily,  and  trillium  creates  a  verdant  display 
weeks  before  the  canopy  of  bitternut  hickory,  white  ash,  and  sugar  maple  leafs  out. 
A  month  later  when  the  canopy  is  full,  only  the  trillium  remains.  The  others,  known 
as  vernal  ephemerals,  have  died  back  and  been  replaced  by  later  developing  species 
like  blue  cohosh,  maidenhair  fern,  and  baneberry. 

Of  all  the  plant  communities  I  visit  in  my  regional  wanderings,  none  matches 
the  slope's  biodiversity.  The  marble  is  rich  in  calcium,  which  allows  the  soil  to 
hold  other  important  nutrients  such  as  magnesium,  potassium,  and  phosphorus. 
Together  they  create  an  incredibly  nutrient-rich  soil.  Not  only  that,  but  the  soil 
that  forms  from  the  weathering  talus  is  very  fine-grained  and  holds  moisture  like  a 
sponge,  while  the  talus  allows  for  good  drainage.  The  talus  also  provides  structure 
that  creates  a  huge  array  of  microenvironments,  allowing  specialized  plants  to 
coexist  on  different  portions  of  the  boulders  that  jut  from  the  slope. 

Just  eight  miles  to  the  southwest  stands  Black  Mountain.  Late  June  is  my 
favorite  time  to  visit  this  dramatic  bald,  when  the  mountain  laurel  that  graces  its 
flanks  is  in  full  bloom.  At  dusk  during  a  good  year,  the  copious  blossoms  make  it 
seem  as  if  it  has  snowed.  But  as  one  ascends  toward  the  summit  of  Black  Mountain, 
the  laurel  fails  as  the  environment  grows  ever  more  dry  and  acidic.  Unlike  marble, 
granite  weathers  very  slowly,  creating  coarse,  thin,  extremely  dry  soils  with  a 
consistency  like  Grape-Nuts®  cereal.  Granite  also  releases  hydrogen  ions  as  it 


Colorful  Clues  Can 
Reveal  What  Lies 
Beneath  the  Soil 

These  colorful  wildflowers  are  all 
indicators  of  nutrient  rich,  moist  forest 
soils. Water  running  over  and  percolating 
through  calcium-rich  bedrock  leaches 
important  nutrients  from  the  rock  into 
the  soil  where  they  can  be  taken  up 
by  plants  such  as  trout  lily,  bloodroot, 
baneberry,  hepatica  and  maidenhair  fern. 


above:  a  spring  Wildflower  Walk  at 
Bartholomew's  Cobble  in  Shefrield. 


FIELD  NOTES 


conservation  council 

PROTECTING  SPECIAL  PLACES        PLANTING  NEW  IDEAS 


10  Years 
10  Voices 


Protecting  the  landscapes  \ 
and  landmarks  that  make ' 
Massachusetts  the  place  \ 
we  want  to  call  home.  ; 


weathers,  creating  very  acidic,  nutrient-deprived  soil.  The  summit  of  Black 
Mountain  is  the  hottest  and  driest  site  in  the  entire  state  of  Vermont,  home  to 
a  species-poor  community  dominated  by  just  three  well-spaced,  woody  plants: 
pitch  pine,  bear  oak,  and  low-bush  blueberry. 

These  three  plants  are  familiar  to  those  who  roam  wherever  the  granitic  roots 
of  the  Acadian  Mountains  lie  exposed,  including  eastern  Massachusetts.  At  Rocky 
Woods  Reservation  in  Medfield,  pitch  pine  and  bear  oak  perched  on  granite 
represent  one  of  the  most  fire-adapted  plant  communities  in  New  England.  Along 
with  the  low-bush  blueberry,  they  thrive  in  dry,  acidic  sites  where  frequent  fires 
remove  competitors.  The  bear  oak  and  blueberry  have  underground  roots  and 
stems  that  can  withstand  temperatures  as  high  as  1,000  degrees  for  up  to  a  minute. 
They  will  burn  to  the  ground  in  a  fire,  but  in  the  following  season  will  vigorously 
sprout  back  and  increase  their  reach.  The  pitch  pine  has  very  thick  bark  to  protect 
its  cambial  tissues.  If  a  severe  fire  does  kill  its  trunk,  unlike  other  regional  conifers 
it  can  stump  sprout  and  grow  back. 

We  tend  to  think  of  New  England  as  a  single  region  sharing  a  similar  climate. 
Yet  where  marble  is  exposed  we  find  verdant,  moist  forests  rich  in  wildflowers; 
the  parched,  stunted  forests  on  granite,  meanwhile,  look  far  more  like  the  desert 
woodlands  of  southern  Utah.  This  striking  difference  is  simply  due  to  the  nature 
of  these  two  bedrocks,  which  were  formed  long  before  any  forests  graced  this 
planet  and  exert  powerful  forces  over  the  plant  communities  they  support. 

Tom  Wessels  is  an  ecologist  and  founding  director  of  the  Conservation  Biology  Program  at 
Antioch  University  New  England.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books,  including  a  forthcoming 
field  guide  to  reading  the  forested  landscape  to  he  pubhshed  by  Countryman  Press. 


Birch  Norton 

COUNCIL  MEMBER  SINCE  2005 

Age:  36 
Home:  ipswich 

What  1  do:  Owner/Creative  Director, 
BEAM  Interactive  &  Relationship  Marketing 

Hobbies:  fresh  air,  fresh  ideas, 
stirring  the  pot 

Why  did  you  join  the  Conservation 
Councill  I  wanted  to  help  protect  the 
great  spaces  around  Ipswich  and  meet 
other  like-minded  people. 

What  is  your  favorite  Trustees 
property?  That's  a  tough  call  between 
Appleton  Farms  and  Crane  Beach. 

How  else  are  you  involved  in  The 
Trustees?  We  joined  Appleton  Farms' 
Community  Supported  Agriculture 
program  -  the  variety  and  freshness 
of  the  food  just  can't  be  beat.  But  now, 
walking  the  crops,  picking,  and  digging 
in  the  dirt  with  the  kids  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  activities  in  our  lives. 

Read  all  1 0  Voices  at 
http://info.thetrustees.org/ 1  OVoices 


The  Conservation  Council  is  a  dynamic  group  of 
people  in  their  20s,  30s,  and  40s  who  are  mobilizing 
as  the  next  generation  of  conservationists. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

ADVANCEMENT  OFFICE 
572  Essex  Street  ■  Beverly,  MA  0 1 9 1 5 

7  •  advancement@ttor.org 


A  Rev( 


by  Robert  M.Thorson 

you'd  never  expect  to  stumble  over 
the  Constitution  in  someone's  back 
yard.  But  one  Trustees  reservation  is 
home  to  a  Uving  piece  of  history  that's 
nearly  as  important:  the  stone  wall  that 
separates  the  back  yard  of  the  Old 
Manse  from  the  adjoining  meadow. 

It's  not  much  to  look  at.  In  fact,  it's 
little  more  than  a  thigh-high  stack  of 
odd-shaped,  lichen-crusted  boulders 
running  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
house  down  to  the  Concord  River.  In 
the  cultural  lexicon,  these  are  known 
as  single  walls;  also  tossed,  thrown, 
pasture,  and  farmer  walls.  This  one 
was  probably  built  by  farmers  in  the 
early  18th  century,  and  has  been 
maintained  ever  since. 

A  card-carrying  stonemason  would 
probably  feel  the  urge  to  take  the 
wall  apart,  fit  the  stones  more  neatly 
together,  square  the  faces,  and  top  it 
off  with  capstones.  Indeed,  that's 
precisely  what  happened  in  the  20th 
century  to  the  eastern  section  of  the 
wall  where  it  flanks  the  house.  But  I'm 
no  stonemason.  I'm  a  geologist  who 
moved  from  Alaska  to  New  England 
in  1984,  and  was  immediately  smitten 
by  New  England's  historic  stone  walls. 
After  more  than  a  quarter  century  of 
measuring,  mapping,  photographing, 
and  classifying  walls,  writing  three 
books  about  them,  and  discussing 
walls  with  thousands  of  residents  and 
resource  managers,  I'm  convinced  the 
humble  specimen  behind  the  Old 
Manse  is  the  most  important  one  in 

The  stone  wall  at  the  Old  Manse 
has  witnessed  many  revolutions  - 
economic,  military,  and  intellectual 
-  during  its  300-year  vigil. 


Dlutionary  Wall 


North  America.  It's  precious  enough 
to  be  curated  in  the  Smithsonian,  were 
that  either  possible  or  desirable. 

Why  is  it  so  significant? 

First,  economics:  Concord  was 
settled  in  1635,  making  it  the  country's 
oldest  inland  town,  the  first  removed 
from  the  smell  of  the  sea  and  the  chaos 
of  docksides.  Its  economy  was  based 
on  livestock,  grain,  orchards,  and 
gardens,  and  the  fencing  required  to 
manage  all  that  was  costly.  By  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  six  or  seven  generations 
had  cleared  forests  for  pasture  and 
tillage  fields,  using  the  downed  trees 
for  timber,  firewood,  and  fences. 
Gradually,  the  wood  supply  diminished. 
But  it  didn't  take  the  settlers  long 
to  realize  that  the  bounty  of  stones 
surfacing  on  their  cleared  land  could 
substitute  for  wood  fencing.  Hence, 
stone  walls  became  a  pocketbook  issue 
for  nearly  every  18th-century  farmer. 

Reason  two  involves  the  military 
action  at  the  Old  North  Bridge  on 
April  19,  1775,  when  the  "shot  heard 
round  the  world"  was  fired  (and  heard 
by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  who 
had  built  and  was  living  at  the  Old 


Manse).  Following  the  initial  exchange 
of  musket  fire,  the  British  returned  to 
Boston  via  the  Lexington  Road,  which 
was  bordered  most  of  the  way  by 
humble  granite  walls.  The  Minutemen 
"gave  them  ball  for  ball,  From  behind 
each  fence  and  farmyard  wall."  Those 
lines,  from  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"  by 
Longfellow,  reveal  the  importance 
of  farm  walls  to  the  colonial  victory. 

And  third:  In  October  of  1834,  a 
lapsed  Unitarian  minister  named 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  moved  to 
the  Old  Manse  to  board  with  his 
step-grandfather,  Ezra  Ripley.  From 
his  second-floor  study,  he  wrote  an 
extended  essay  arguing  that  nature 
was,  or  should  be,  an  essential  part 
of  religious  spirituality.  Published  in 
1836  as  a  small  book  titled  Nature, 
these  ideas  marked  a  turning  point 
in  American  literature.  They  fueled 
the  Transcendentalist  movement  of 
the  1840s,  led  to  Thoreau's  Walden  in 
1854,  inspired  wilderness  preservation 
policies  in  the  early  20th  century, 
and  became  a  foundation  for  today's 
environmental  movement.  Every  time 
Emerson  looked  out  his  study  window 


toward  the  Old  North  Bridge  he  would 
have  seen  that  wall,  a  curious  mix  of 
nature  and  culture.  Its  grainy  rock, 
weathered  roughness,  and  geological 
antiquity  spoke  of  a  nature  potent 
enough  to  last,  and  ubiquitous  enough 
to  underlie  earth,  farm,  meadow,  and 
philosophy. 

Economy-saver,  revolution-winner, 
philosophy-builder:  those  are  grand 
accomplishments  for  a  humble  struc- 
ture. And  that's  why  I'm  thankful  that 
the  most  important  stone  wall  in  the 
country  is  properly  protected,  so  that 
it  may  be  shared  with  all  the  world. 

Robert  M.  Thorsoti  is  author  o/ Stone  by  Stone: 
The  Magnificent  History  in  New  England's 
Stone  Walls  (2002),  Exploring  Stone  Walls: 
A  Field  Guide  to  New  England's  Stone  Walls 
(2005),  and  Stone  Wall  Secrets  (1998),  an 
illustrated  children's  book  co-authored  with 
Kristine  Thorson.  His  most  recent  book,  and 
the  second  on  signature  landforms,  is  Beyond 
Walden:  The  Hidden  History  of  America's 
Kettle  Lakes  and  Ponds. 

Meet  Robert  Thorson  in  person  on 
September  19  at  Lowell  Holly,  where 
he'll  discuss  the  reservation's  kettle 
pond  history.  See  our  calendar  of 
events  for  details. 


A  Great  Gift. . .For  All  Occasions 


A  membership  to  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  the  perfect  gift  for  friends,  family,  and 
colleagues  who  treasure  time  in  the  Massachusetts  outdoors  and  share  your  passion  for 
protecting  its  special  places.  Whether  for  the  holidays,  a  birthday,  an  anniversary,  or  as  a 
way  to  say  thank  you  to  someone  special  -  membership  is  a  great  gift  at  any  cinie  of  year. 

Order  now,  and  we'll  include  this  stylish  and  comfortable  1 00%  denim  shirt  with  your  gift. 


Ordering  is  quick  and  easy  Just  call  us  at  978.92 1 . 1 944,  Monday  -  Friday  9am  -  5pm. 
Or,  order  online  anytime  at  www.thetrustees.org/gifc. 

'  ONLY  ORDERS  PLACED  BEFORE  JANUARY  1 5,  20 10  ARE  ELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  FREE  DENIM  SHIRT. 
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FALL  EVENTS! 

S  E  PT E M B E R  T H RO U G H    DECEMBER  2009 


BERKSHIRES 
REGION 

Thursday,  September  17  |  4 
What's  in  the  Closet? 


5pm 


NAUMKEAG,  STOCKBRIDGE  4  I  3.298.3239  x3000 
Please  pre-register.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $  1 2. 

Saturday,  September  1 9  |  I  0am  -  I  2noon 
Hawk  Migration  at  Hurlburt's  Hill 

BARTHOLOMEW  S  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413  229.8600 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $5,  Child  $1. 

Thursdays,  September  24,  October  22, 
November  26  |  6pm 
Reading  History  Book  Group: 
Missionaries  &  Mohicans 

MISSION  HOUSE,  STOCKBRIDGE  413.298.3239  x3000 
FREE.  To  receive  the  reading  list,  please  pre-register 
at  above  telephone  number  or  email 
Bdowling@ttor.org. 

Saturday,  October  3  |   10-11  :30am 
Across  the  Fields,  Across 
the  Centuries  Guided  Walk 

THE  ASHLEY  HOUSE  AND  BARTHOLOMEWS 
COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD  413.298,3239  x30i3 

Please  pre-register  FREE. 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 


Celebrate  the  harvest,  gawk  at  a  meteor  shower,  revel  in  local  art  at  the 
Crane  Estate,  or  simply  get  yourself  outside  to  enjoy  the  sights  and  scents. 
There's  so  much  to  do  with  The  Trustees  this  fall! 

For  details  on  all  our  events  and  volunteer  opportunities  -  and  to 
sign  up  for  our  monthly  email  -  go  to  wvvw.thetrustees.org. 


Saturday,  October  3  |  2:30  -  3:30pm 
Pottery,  Poetry  &  Place 
Walk  and  Talk 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 

413.229  8600 

Please  pre-register  FREE. 

Saturday,  October  3  |  5  -  7pm 
Guided  Moonlight  Paddle 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413.229  8600 

Please  pre-register  Members:  Adult  $24, 
Child  (10-16)  $12.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $30, 
Child  (I0~I6)  $15. 

Sunday,  October  4  |  10  -  I  I:30am 
Mission  to  Mansion  Walk 

THE  MISSION  HOUSE,  STOCKBRIDGE 
413.298.3239  x30l2 
Please  pre-register  FREE. 

Sunday,  October  4  |  10:30am  -  I  2noon 
Lichen  and  Moss  Walk 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413.229.8600 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $5.  Nonmembers: 

Columbus  Day,  Monday,  October  12, 
Sunday,  October  18  |  9:30am  -  I  2:30pm 
Guided  Housatonic  Paddle 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413.229.8600 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  Adult  $24, 
Child  (10-16)  $12.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $30, 
Child  (10-16)  $15. 


Columbus  Day,  October  1 2  |   I  0am  -  2pm 
Stories  of  the  Land:  Fall  Foliage  Hike 

MCLENNAN  RESERVATION, TYRINGHA.'^ 
413.298  3239  x3003 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $  1 0.  Nonmembers: 
$  15.  Tyringham  residents  FREE,  hieavy  rain  cancels. 

Saturday,  October  1 7  |  9:30  -  I  I  :30am 
Faded  Tracks  Walk  with  Author 

MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN.  GREAT  BARRINGTON 
413.298.3239  x3O03 

Please  pre-register  FREE. 

Sunday,  October  25  |  6:30  -  8pm 
(weather  permitting) 
It's  Pumpkin  Time 
at  the  Mission  House 

MISSION  HOUSE,  STOCKBRIDGE  413.298.3239  x3000 

FREE. 

Saturday,  November  1 4  |  7  -  9pm 
New  Moon  Owl  Prowl 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE.  SHEFFIELD 
413  229.8600 

Please  pre-register  Members:  Individual  $4, 
Family  $  1 2.  Nonmembers:  Individual  $6,  Family  $  1 5. 

Tuesday,  November  1 7  |  7pm 

(weather  PERMITTING) 

Leonids  Meteor  Shower  Watch 

TYRINGHAM  COBBLE, TYRINGHAM 
413.298.3239  x3003 

Please  pre-register  Members  and  Tyringham 
residents:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Saturday,  November  28  |  7  -  9pm 
Moonlight  Owl  Prowl 

bar;  ho^omews  cobble, Sheffield 

413.229.8600 

Please  pre-register  Members:  Individual  $4, 
Family  $  1 2.  Nonmembers:  Individual  $6,  Family  $  1 5 


Saturday,  December  I   |  7pm 
Geminids  Meteor  Shower  Watch 

BARTHOLOMEWS  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413.229.8600 

Please  pre-register.  Members  and  Sheffield  residents: 
FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $6,  Child  FREE. 

BERKSHIRES  REGION 
HISTORIC  HOUSES  &  GARDENS 

Weekends  through  October  1 1  |  I  0am  -  5pm 

(GUIDED  TOURS  HOURLY) 

Stories  of  Freedom 

THE  ASHLEY  HOUSE,  SHEFFIELD  (A  SITE  ON 
THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  HERITAGE  TRAIL) 
413.298.3239  x3000 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5, 
Child  (6-1 2)  $3. 

Daily  through  October  I  I   |   I  0am  -  5pm 
(guided  tours  hourly) 
Mohicans  &  Missionaries 

MISSION  HOUSE.  STOCKBRIDGE  413.298.3239  x3000 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $6, 
Child  (6-12)  $3. 

Daily  through  October  I  I   |   I  0am  -  5PM 

(guided  TOURS  hourly) 

A  House,A  View,  and  Seven  Gardens 

i\AUriK.cAG.  ifOCKBRiuOE  4  i  j.i»8.323y  /  iOOO 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Aduk  $  1 2, 
Child  (6-12)  $3. 

Wednesdays  &  Saturdays  through  October  10 
I  -  5pm 

Ashintully  Afternoons 

ASHINTULLY  GARDENS. TYRINGHAM 

413.298.3239  x3000 

FREE. 


Saturdays  through  October  10 
I2NOON  -  5pm  (guided  tours  hourly) 
Art  &  Architecture  at  The  Folly 

l-IELU  t-AkM,  vVlLLIAMb  I  OWN   4  I  j  4S8,3  I  35 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5, 
Child  (6-1 2)  $1. 
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PIONEER 
VALLEY  REGION 

Wednesday,  September  23  |  7  -  9PM 
Chapter  61  and  the  Town's 
Right  of  First  Refusal 

CHESTERFIELD,  MA  413.268.8219 

At  the  Chesterfield  Senior  Center  on  Rt.  /  43 

Saturday,  September  26  |   I  -  4pm 
Create  a  Quest  at  Little  Tom 

LITTLE  TOM  RESERVATION,  HOLYOKE 
413.532.1631  xl3 

FREE.  Rain  Cancels. 

Sunday,  September  27  |   I  0am-  Ipm 
Woodland  Ecosystems  & 
Forestry  Techniques  Workshop 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION,  WINDSOR 
413. 532. 1631  xl3 

Directions  provided  upon  registration.  FREE. 

Saturdays,  October  10  &  November  7  |  6pm 
Stargazing  at  Notchview 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION. WINDSOR 
413,684.0148 

FREE. 


VOLUNTEER 


When  you  volunteer  v^ith 
The  Trustees,  you're  not 
only  helping  us  care  for 
special  places  across  the 
state,  you're  making  a 
difference  to  your 
community  and  to  your 
neighbors.  So  get  out 
and  get  involved. 

BERKSHIRES 

Tuesday,  September  1 5  |  I0am-I2noon 
Green  Gloves  in  the  Chinese  Garden 

NAUMKEAG,  STOCKBRIDGE  413.298.3239  x3000 
Pleose  pre-register  FREE. 

Wednesdays  through  October  |  9am  -  I  2noon 
Green  Thumbs  in  the 
Sculpture  Garden 

FIELD  FARM.WILLIAMSTOWN  413.298.3239  x3000 
Please  pre-register  FREE. 

Thursdays  through  October  |  9am-I2noon 
EcoTeam  vs.  Burning  Bush 

BARTHOLOMEW  S  COBBLE,  SHEFFIELD 
413.229.8600 

Please  pre-register  FREE. 

Saturday,  September  19  |  9am-I2noon 
Monument  Trail  Stewards 

MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN,  GREAT  BARRINGTON 
413.298.3239  x3020 

Please  pre-register  FREE. 

Saturday,  September  26  |  9am  -  I  2noon 
Tyringham  Trail  Stewards 

TYRINGHAM  COBBLE, TYRINGHAM 
413.298.3239  x3020 

Pleose  f-re-'ei'/sfer  FREE. 


Saturday,  October  1 0  |  8am  -  I  2noon 
Annual  Tyringham  Cobble  Work  Day 

TYRINGHAM  COBBLE. TYRINGHAM 
413.298.3239  x3000 

FREE 


PIONEER  VALLEY 

Saturdays,  September  19,  October  10, 
November  2 1  |  9am  -  I  2noon 
Notchview  Trail  Work  Days 

NOTCHVIEW,  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 

FREE. 
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Sunday,  October  18  |  9am-I2noon 

Annual  Race, Walk, 
Celebration,  and  Picnic 

PEAKED  MOUNTAIN,  MONSON 
413.532.163!  xl3 

Join  us  at  this  fantastic  annual  4-mile 
race/ 1. 5-mile  fun  walk,  celebration  and 
picnic!  Race  entry  fee:  $20  if  you  pre- 
register  by  9.30.09  (includes  FREE  t-shirt). 
$25  day  of  event  (t-shirt  extra).  Walk  entry 
fee:  $5  walk  only  $  1 5  walk  &  t-shirt  (must 
pre-register  by  9.30.09).  Connmennorative 
t-shirt  $15  (at  event,  as  available). 


Sunday,  October  18  |   I  -3pm 
Notchview:  Visit  to  the  Hume  Farm 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION. WINDSOR 
413.532.1631  xl3 

Please  pre-register.  FREE. 

Wednesday,  October  21   |  7  -  9pm 
The  Puzzle  of  New  England's 
Predators:Talk  and  Slideshow 

OTIS  TOWN  HALL   4  13.268.8219 

Please  pre-register.  FREE. 

Sunday,  October  25  |   I  -  3pm 

The  Fall  Colors  of  Petticoat  Hill 

Guided  Walk 

PETTICOAT  HiLL. WILLIAMSBURG  413.532.1631  xl3 
Please  preregister  FREE. 

Saturday,  November  TBD  |   I  0am  -  I  pm 
Berkshire  Trails  Nordic  Ski  Sale 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION, WINDSOR 
413.684.0148 

Call  or  email  pvregion@ttor.org  for  details. 

Saturday,  November  1 4  |  2  -  4pm 
Introduction  to  Geocaching 

PEAKED  MOUNTAIN.  MONSON  413.532.1631  xl3 

Meet  at  the  Peaked  Mtn.  Tract.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  $  1 0. 

Saturday,  November  14  |  9am  -  3PM 
Family  Land  Conversations 
Workshop 

NORTHAMPTON,  MA  413.268.8219 
At  the  Hotel  Northampton. 

Friday,  November  20  |  6:30  -  8:30pm 
Nature  Photography 
Slide  Presentation 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION, WINDSOR 
413.684.0148 

Program  supported  by  a  grant  from  WMECO 
and  the  Windsor  Cultural  Council.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $3. 

Winter  Sundays  |  2  -  4pm 

Bill  Koch  Youth  Ski  League 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION, WINDSOR 
413  684.0148 

Register  at  www.skireg.com  or  call  us  for  information. 

Saturday,  December  5  |  8am  -  4:30pm 
Ski  Season  Starts  at  Notchview 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION.  WINDSOR 
413.684.0148 

Call  for  conditions  or  visit  www.xcskimass.com. 
Members  receive  reduced  rate. 


Saturday,  December  1 2  |  I  2noon  -  3pm 
Notchview  Christmas  Tree  Sale 

NOTCHVIEW  RESERVATION.  WINDSOR 

413.684.0148 

All  trees  $25. 

Saturday,  December  12  |   IOam-  I2noon 
(Off) Trail  Tracking 
and  Snow  Searching 

PEAKED  MOUNTAIN.  MONSON  413.532.1631  xl3 
Members  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $  1 0. 


CENTRAL 
REGION 

Friday,  October  2  |  7  -  9pm 
Full  Moon  Guided  Hike 

CORMIER  WOODS,  UXBRIDGE  978.840,4446  x  191  3 
FREE. 

Saturday,  October  3  |   I  Oam  -  2pm 
Green  Building  Open  House 

THE  DOYLE  CONSERVATION  CENTER.  LEOMINSTER 
978  840.4446  xl9l3 

FREE. 
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Saturday,  October  1 7  |  I  Cam 
Tully  Lake  Triathlon 

TULLY  LAKE  CAMPGROUND,  ROYALSTON 

Visit  www.thetrustees.orgltullytriathlon  to  register 

Sunday,  October  18  |  1 1  am  -  2pm 
Drumlin  Day  Kite  Fest 

DEXTER  DRUMLIN.  LANCASTER 
978.840.4446  xl9l3 

FREE. 

Saturday,  October  31  |  6  -  9pm 
All  Hallow's  Eve  Fundraiser 
at  the  Doyle  Estate 

DOYLE  RESERVATION.  LEOMINSTER 

Limited  registration  978.840.4446  xl900 
Members:  $40  per  couple,  $25  for  individuals. 
Nonmembers:  $50  per  couple,  $30  for  individuals 

Saturday,  November  7  |  5:30  -  9:30pm 
15th  Annual  Rock  House 
Reservation  Dinner  and  Auction 

Call  978.840.4446  xl9l3for  tickets  and  details. 

Saturday,  November  28  |   IOam  -  I2noon 
Doyle  Reservation  Tree  Tour 

DOYLE  RESERVATION,  LEOMINSTER 
978.840.4446  xl900 

FREE. 


GREATER 
BOSTON 

Including  Boston  Natural  Areas  Netvi^ork  (BNAN) 

Monthly,  First  Saturday 
Open  House 

ARCHIVES  AND  RESEARCH  CENTER,  SHARON 
781.784.0567 

FREE. 

Saturday,  October  3  |   IOam  -  2pm 
Weir  River  Farm  Fall  Festival 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM.HINGHAM  781.740.7233 
Members;  $3.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Saturdays  through  October  3  I  |  IOam  -  2pm 
Open  Barnyard  at  Weir  River  Farm 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM,  HINGHAM  781.740.7233 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $3  per  person. 

Saturdays  &  Sundays  through  October 

9am  -  Ipm;  2  -  3:30pm 

Charles  River  Canoe  Tours 

DEPARTURES  FROM  MILLIS,  MEDFIELD, 
AND  NEEDHAM  508.785.0339 

Space  limited.  Please  pre-register  Members:  Adult 
$30.  Child  $20  Nonmembers:  Adult  $40  Child  $30 


■ 


THE  OLD  MANSE 

269  MONUMENT  AVENUE,  CONCORD 
978.369.3909,  OLDMANSE@TTOR.ORG 

Available  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
Call  ahead  to  book. 

The  Graffiti  in  the  Garret  Tours 

Adult  $5,  Senior/Student  $4,  Child  $3. 

House,  Attic  and  Landscape  Tour 

Adult  $  1 2,  Senior/Student  $  1 0,  Child  $5. 


Daily  through  October  3 1  |  I  0am  -  5pm 
Saturdays  and  Columbus  Day 
I  2noon  -  5pm  (last  tour  4:30pm) 
Guided  Tours  of  the  Old  Manse 

Members;  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $8, 
Senior/Student  $7,  Child  $5. 

Every  Sunday,  September  |    2  -  4pm 
Music  at  the  Manse 

FREE. 

October  10,  1 1, &  12  |  Mam -6pm 
Fall  Festival  at  the  Old  Manse 

FREE. 

October  29  |  6  -  9pm 

The  Old  Manse  Haunted  Attic  Tour 

Suitable  for  children  ages  6+,  Adult  $12, 
Senior/Studer)t$IO,Child$8. 


Saturday,  September  26  |  I0am-2pm 

(rain  or  shine) 

Fall  Harvest  Festival 

and  Perennial  Divide 

CITY  NATIVES.  30  EDGEWATER  DRIVE,  MATTAPAN 
617.542.7696 

FREE. 

First  Saturdays,  October  3,  November  7, 
December  5  |  8:30  -  I  0am 
Green  Dogs  Hound  Hike 

ROCKY  WOODS.  MEDFIELD  508.785.0339 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $4. 
FREE  Green  Dog  Day  Pass. 

October  3  &  4;  October  through  November 
"Summer  in  the  Valley" 
Photo  Exhibition 

Gallery  Opening  on  October  3  and  4  at  Rocky 
Woods,  Medfield.  On  display  for  the  rest  of 
October  at  Medfield  Public  Library. 

Saturday,  October  10  |  2  -  5pm 
Fall  Harvest  Festival 
and  Contra  Dance 

POWISSET  FARM.  DOVER  508.785.0339 
Members:  Individual  $2,  Family  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Individual  $4,  Family  $  1 0. 

Sunday,  October  1 8  |   I  -  4pm 
Cherry  Hill  Farm  Day 

BRADLEY  ESTATE.  CANTON  781.821.2996 
FREE. 


Saturday,  October  24  |  5:30  -  7pm 
Pumpkins  in  the  Park 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BIRD  PARK.WALPOLE 

508.668.6136 

FREE. 

Saturday,  October  24  |  5:30pm 

(rain  date:  SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  25) 

8th  Annual  Pumpkin  Float 

pope  JOHN  PAUL  II  PARK,  GALLIVAN  BLVD. 
DORCHESTER 

Call  BNAN  at  6 1 7.542.7696  or  email 
info@bostonnatural.org.  Co-sponsored  by  MA  DCR. 
FREE. 

Fourth  Sundays,  October  25,  November  22, 
December  27  |   I  -  3pm 
Hike  of  the  Month  Club 

LOCATIONS  VARY,  CHARLES  RIVER  VALLEY 
508.785.0339 

Call  for  location  or  sign  up  to  be  on  our  email 
list  for  updates.  Volunteers  welcome.  FREE. 

Sunday,  December  6  |   I  -  4pm 
Raise  the  Wreath 

WEIR  RIVER  FARM.  HINGHAM  781.740.7233 
Space  limited.  Please  pre-register  by  calling 
781.740.4796.  Members:  $3.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Saturday,  December  6  |  4  -  5:30pm 

(rain  date:  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  7) 

Winter  Lights  Along  the  Greenway 

EAST  BOSTON  GREENWAY,  SOUTH  BREMEN 
&  MARGINAL  STREETS.  EAST  BOSTON 
617.542.7696 
FREE. 


VOLUNTEER 

Second  and  fourth  Tuesdays,  September, 
October,  November  |  9am-  I  2:30pm 
Notchview  Tuesday  Trail  Team 

NOTCHVIEW,  WINDSOR  413.684.0148 

f,  i  !i;fot'rv]!ion  or  email  pvrep'on'ntto'-oro 

buiiday,  September  20  |  Ipm 
Highland's  "Least  Wanted" 
Invasive  Plants  Field  Day 

GOSHEN,  MA  413.268.8219 
Call  for  details. 

CENTRAL 

Saturday,  October  1 7 
Tully  Lake  Triathlon: 
Event  Volunteers  Needed 

TULLY  LAKE  CAMPGROUND,  ROYALSTON 
978.248.9455 

Email  v\fkorby@ttor.org  or  call  above  number 

for  details. 

GREATER  BOSTON 

I  St  &  2nd  Tuesdays,  September  -  November 
3  -  4:30pm 

Greenway  Gardeners 

EAST  BOSTON  &  NEPONSET  GREENWAYS, 
617.542.7696 

Saturday,  October  31   |   1 :30  -  4:30pm 
Friends  in  the  Fields 

POWISSET  FARM,  DOVER  508.785.0339 

Saturday,  October  3 1  ]  9am  -  2pm 
Down  and  Dirty  Trail  Project 

PROJECT  LOCATION  V/  F  t^  = 

FREE.  Call  for  locations 
emails. 

NORTHEAST 

Saturday, September  12  |  9:30am- Ipm 

(rain  date:  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13) 

Coastsweep  Annual  Beach  Clean-up 

CRANE  BEACH,  IPSWICH  978.412.2569 

Meet  at  beach  picnic  area  adjacent  to  the  parking 

lot  Beach  admission  is  free  for  event  parUcipants. 

Last  Saturdays,  September  26,  October  3 1 , 

November  28  |  9am  -  I  pm 

Crane  Estate  Volunteer  Crew 

CRANE  ESTATE,  IPSWICH  978.92 1 . 1 944  x403S 

Please  pre-register 

Saturday,  September  1 9  |  9am  -  3pm 
Bog  Trail  Improvement 
Volunteer  Workday 

WARD  RESERVATION,  NORTH  ANDOVER 
978.682.3580 
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NORTHEAST 
REGION 

THE  CRANE  ESTATE,  IPSWICH 

Thursdays,  September  17,  October  I, 
October  22.  November  12  |  6pm 
Celebrity  Chefs  Best 
Local  Food  Series 

THE  INN  AT  CASTLE  HILL  ON  THE  CRANE 
ESTATE,  IPSWICH  978.4I2  2S55 

Prix-fixe  menu.  Reservations  required. 
$  1 35  per  person. 

Sunday,  October  I  I   |   I  0am  -  3pm 
Return  to  an  Island: 
Choate  Island  Celebration 

■ib-ill  .94-1  400;. 

Please  pre-register  Mennbers:  Adult  $10,  Child  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $  1 5.  Child  $  1 0. 

ARTISTS  RECEPTION: 
Friday,  November  6  |  5  -  7pm 
PUBLIC  SHOW:  Saturday  &  Sunday, 
November  7  &  8  |  I0am-4pm 
Crane  Estate  Art  Show  &  Sale 

!  -40^5 

Friday's  reception  is  open  to  artists  and  the 
general  public.  Light  refreshments  served. 
Artists  Reception  and  Public  Show:  FREE. 

PREVIEW:  Friday,  December  4  |  6  -  9pm 
PUBLIC  OPENING:  Saturday,  December  5 
1 2NOON  -  6pm  &  Sunday,  December  6 
I2NOON  -  4pm 

The  Greening  of  the  Great 
House  Holiday  Open  House 

578,356-4351  x40l5 

AAembers-Only  Preview:  $28  per  person.  Public 
I  ^I  '^-ning:  Members: Adult  $8,  Child  $5. 
Nonmembers:  Adult:  $  1 2,  Child  $8. 

Sunday,  December  13  |  3pm 
Holiday  Choral  Concert 

Members:  $20.  Nonmembers:  $25.  Pre-registration 
recommended  at  www.craneestate.org  or 
978.356.4351  x40l5. 

Wednesday,  December  1 6  & 
Thursday,  December  1 7  |  3:30  -  5pm 
Holiday  Children's  Parties 

Members:  $  1 8  per  child.  Nonmembers:  $22  per 
child.  Accompanying  adults  FREE.  Pre-registration 
required  at  www.craneestate.org  or  978.356.435 1 
x40l5. 


HOUSE  &  LANDSCAPE  TOURS 

For  information  regarding  house  and  landscape 
tours  or  to  register  for  house  and  landscape 
group  tours,  call  978.92 1 . 1 944  x4009. 

Wednesdays  &  Thursdays  |   IOam  -  3pm; 
Fridays  &  Saturdays  |   I  Oam  -  I  pm 
(one-hour  tour)  through  October  1 0 
Great  House  Tours 

CASTLE  HILL. THE  CRANE  ESTATE.  IPSWICH 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  (18+)  $10, 
Child  $5. 

Thursdays  &  Saturdays  through  October  10 
IOam 

Castle  Hill  Landscape  Tours 

THE  CRANE  ESTATE.  IPSWICH 

Full  (90-minute)  and  half  (45-minute)  tours. 
Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  $5.  Self-guided 
tours  available  (FREE)  from  the  gatehouse  dunng 
property  open  hours. 


Saturdays  &  Sundays,  through  October  I  I 
I  -  4pm  (one-hour  tour) 
The  Stevens-Coolidge  Place 
House  Tours 

THE  STEVENS-COOLIDGE  PLACE, 
NORTH  ANDOVER 

Admission:  FREE  (donations  accepted).  The 
spectacular  gardens  are  open  to  all  daily, 
sunrise  -  sunset  FREE. 

First  Saturdays  (I  I  am  -  4pm)  &  Sundays 
(I  -  4pm),  through  October  (la,sttour  3pm) 
Saturday  &  Sunday  September  26  &  27  ( I  -  4pm) 
Paine  House  Tours 

the  PAINE  HOUSE  AT  GREENWOOD  FARM. 

IPSWICH 

Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  (18+)  $8, 
Child  $5.  Trails  through  pastureland  and  the  salt 
marsh  are  FREE  and  open  to  all  daily  sunrise  - 
sunset. 
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HISTORIC  HOUSE  &  LANDSCAPE 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Wednesday,  September  30  |  3:30pm  &  4pm 
Thursday,  October  I   |  3:30pm  &  4pm 
( 1 .5  HOUR  tour) 

Hot  &  Cold  Tour:  Behind-the- 
Scenes  of  the  Great  House 

It  CRANE  ESTATE,  IPSWICH 
Members:  $  1 5.  Nonmembers:  $20. 
Please  pre-register.  Space  is  limited. 

Friday,  October  2  |  6:30pm  walk-through 
of  house  and  7pm  lecture  in  the  Ballroom 
Making  Merry:  Dancing  and 
Deportment  in  Early  New  England 

it  STEVENS-COOLIDGE  PLACE 
NORTH  ANDOVER 
/Members;  $5.  Nonmembers:  $8. 
Please  pre-register  Seating  is  limited. 

Sunday,  October  4  |  2pm  walk  and  house 
open  for  tours  I  -  4pm  (last  tour  at  3pm) 
A  House  in  the  Marsh  and  a  Bird 
in  the  Bush:  Birding  Walk  with 
Ornithologist  Jim  Berry 

a.  PAINt  HOUit  Ai  (jKfctNVVOOD  PARM, 
WICH 

Walk  IS  FREE  and  appropriate  for  families:  house 
tours  (regular  fees  apply)  are  recommended  for 
children  over  8. 

CAPE  ANN  CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

r  more  information  on  our  Cape  Ann 
iiperties  or  to  register  for  a  program 
. I  978  9?!  1944  /40  I  3 

Third  Sundays,  September  20,  October  18, 
November  15  |  8  -  IOam 
Beginning  Birding 

H/>i  ■  Mi  k-.h^kPORT 

FREE, 

Thursdays,  October  1,8,  15,  22,  &  29 
4  -  5:30pm 

Junior  Conservationist 
After-School  Program  (ages  9-11) 

)0LIDGE  RESeRVATION. 
HANCHESTER-BY  THE-SF,A 
Pre-registration  required.  Members:  $55. 
Nonmembers:  $65. 


Sunday,  October  II   |  2  -  4pm 
Ice  Age  Trail 

RAVENSWOOD  PARK,  GLOUCESTER 
978.921.1944  x88l5 

FREE. 

Saturday,  October  17  |  7  -  9pm 
Seaside  Stargazing 

COOLIDGE  RESERVATION. 
MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 
Pre-registration  required.  Members:  $8. 
Nonmembers:  $  1 0. 

Know  Your  Place 

RAVbNSWOOD  PARK.  GLOUCESTER 

97R  91  1  191-1  yfiai  S  ■ 

Saturday,  November  7  |   I  -  3pm 
Ravenswood  Rocks! 

Pre-registration  required.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $5. 

Saturday,  November  14  |  3  -  4:30pm 
History  of  Magnolia 

Pre-registration  required.  Gloucester  residents 
and  Members:  FREE.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $5. 

Saturday,  November  21  |  I  -  3:30pm 
Great  Magnolia  Swamp  Hike 

Pre-registration  required.  Members:  FREE. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $5. 

Any  day,  any  time  available  at 
Ravenswood's  bulletin  board:  Sweetbay 
Swamp  Quest.  Pick  up  clues  and  go! 

APPLETON  FARMS 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 
IPSV/ICH/HAMILTON  978,356.5728 

Sunday,  September  20  |   IOam  -  3pm 
Family  Farm  Day 

Members:  $  1 5  per  car  Nonmembers:  $20  per  car 

Saturday,  October  24  |  2:30  -  4:30pm 

October  Cow  Fest  - 

The  Strolling  of  the  Dairy  Herd 

FREE.  Member  event.  Friends  welcome. 
Please  RSVP  to  afeducator@ttor.org. 

Friday,  December  18  |  3:30  -  5pm 

The  Farm  Nisse  of  Appleton  Farms 

FREE.  Member  event.  Friends  welcome. 
Please  RSVP  to  afeducator@ttor.org. 


VOLUNTEER 

Wednesdays  |  9am  -  I2noon 
Wednesday  Workdays 

THE  STEVENS-COOLIDGE  PLACE  GARDENS 
978.682.3580 

Call  for  details 

Wednesdays  |  9am-I2noon 
Wednesday  Mornings  in  the  Garden 

LONG  HILL.  BEVERLY  978.921,1944  X40I8 
Call  for  details. 

VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR 
THESE  SPECIAL  EVENTS! 

Sunday,  September  20 
Family  Farm  Day 

APPLETON  FARMS.  HAMILTON  &  IPSWICH 
Contact  Holly  al  978.356.5728  x!5. 

Saturday,  October  24 

Strolling  of  the  Dairy  Herd 

APPLETON  FARMS.  HAMILTON  &  IPSWICH 

Contaci  Holly  at.  978.356.5728  xl 5. 

December  4-6 

Castle  Hill  Holiday  Open  House 
and  Preview  Party 

SOUTHEAST 

Saturday,  October  1 7  |  9am  -  I  2noon 
Uncovering  the  Past  Volunteer  Day 

COPICUT  WOODS,  FALL  RIVER  508.679,2 1  1 5 

l-REE. 

Saturday,  November  14  |  9am-  r2NOON 
Stone  Wall  Workshop 

CORNELL  FARM.  SOUTH  DARTMOUTH 
508.679,21  15 

FREE. 


Sunday,  October  II  |  IOam  -  I2noon 
Heart-Healthy  Trail  Day! 

'AT  ION. 


THE  FARM  FIELD  SCHOOL 
ATAPPLETON  FARMS 
IPSWICH/HAMILTON 

Please  pre-register  for  programs.  Times  and  fees 
vary.  Call  the  farm  for  registration  and  details, 
978.356.5728. 

FOR  FAMILIES 

Saturdays,  September  19,  October  17, 
November  21   |  3  -  4:30pm 
Meet  the  Cows 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 
Friday,  September  25  |  7:30  -  9pm 

(rain  date:  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27) 

Night  Sky 

Please  pre-register.  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Friday,  October  16  |  6:30  -  8pm 
Farm  Creatures  of  the  Night 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Wednesday,  October  28  |  4  -  6pm 
October  Harvest 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 
FOR  ADULTS 

Sundays,  September  27,  October  I  I , 
November  8  |  3  -  5pm 
Farmstead  Tour 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers: 
$5.  Minimum  age  is  8  (1 6  without  adult). 

Sunday,  October  4  |  3  -  5pm 
House-to-House  Tour 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

Sunday,  October  1 8  |  3  -  5pm 

Off  the  Beaten  Trails  and  Tales 

Please  pre-register  Members:  $4.  Nonmembers:  $5. 

FOR YOUTH 

Five  Tuesdays,  September  22,  29; 
October  6,  1 3,  20  |  4  -  5:30pm 
Young  Farmers 

Please  pre-register  For  ages  9-11.  Members:  $72. 
Nonmembers:  $90. 

Five  Thursdays,  September  24; 
October  1,8,  15,22  |   10  -  I  I:30am 
Farm  Fiddleheads 

Please  pre-register  For  ages  4-5  with 
an  accompanying  adult.  Members:  $50. 
Nonmembers:  $60.  Fee  includes  adult  and  child. 


Monday  October  19  |  3:30  -  5:30pm 
Celebrate  the  Harvest 

Please  pre-register  For  ages  7- 1 0. 
Members:  $  1 0.  Nonmembers:  $  1 2. 

Monday,  October  26  |  3:30  -  5:30pm 
Candle  Making  at  the  Farm 

Please  pre-register  For  ages  7-  /  0. 
Members:  $  /  0.  Nonmembers:  $  1 2. 


SOUTHEAST 
REGION 
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Saturday,  September  1 9  |  9am  -  I  Iam 
Wild  Edibles  Walk 

COPiCUT  WOODS,  FALL  RIVER  508.679.21  IS 
FREE. 

Saturday,  October  3  |  I0am-I2noon 
Fungus  Foray 

COPICUT  WOODS.  FALL  RIVER  508.679.2  I  I  5 

FREE. 

Friday,  November  6    |  7  -  9pm 
Star  Gazing 

WESTPORTTOWN  FARM, WESTPORT 
508.679.21  IS 

FREE. 
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CAPE  COD  & 
THE  ISLANDS 


Daily,  through  Columbus  Day  Weekend 

9am  &  2pm  (tour  lasts  2.5  hours) 

Cape  Poge  Natural  History  Tour* 

cape  poge  WILDLIFE  REFUGE, 
CHAPPAQUIDDICK  508.627.3599 
Members:  Adult  $30,  Child  (15  and  under)  $15. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $40,  Child  (15  and  under)  $18. 

Daily,  through  Columbus  Day  Weekend 
8:30am  &  1:30pm  (tour  lasts  4  hours) 
Fishing  Discovery  Tour* 

CAPE  POGE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE, 

CHAPPAQUIDDICK  508.627.3599 

Members  only: Adult  $60.  Child  (15  and  under)  $25 

Daily,  through  Columbus  Day  Weekend 
9am,  I2noon,  &  2pm  (tour  lasts  1.5  hours) 
Cape  Poge  Lighthouse  Tour* 

CAPE  POGE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE, 
CHAPPAQUIDDICK  508,627.3599 

A/lembers:/\du/t  $/5,  Child  (15  and  under)  $10. 
Nonmembers:  Adult  $25,  Child  (15  and  under)  $12. 

*For  the  above  Cape  Poge  events, 
transportation  from  the  ferry  is 
available  if  you  register  in  advance. 

Daily,  through  October  |  9:30am  &  1:30pm 
(Tour  duration:  2.5  hours) 
Natural  History  Tour 

COSKATA-COATUE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE, 
NANTUCKET  508  228.6799 
Members:Adult  $30,  Nonmembers: Adult  $40. 
Member/Nonmember  Child  ( 1 2  and  under):  $  1 5 

September  19  |  time  tbd 

Lowell  Holly's  Kettle  Pond  History 

LOWELL  HOLLY  RESERVATION, 
MASHPEE  &  SANDWICH  508.693.7662 

Please  call  for  more  information. 

Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays 
Please  call  for  departure  times 
Fishing  Discovery  Tour 

COSKATA-COATUE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE, 
NANTUCKET  508.228.6799 

Members  only: Adults  $75;  Child  (12  and  under)  $30 

Sundays  until  October  I  I 
9am  sharp  -  12:30pm 

Shipvy^reck  &  Lifesaving  Museum 
and  Great  Point  Tour 

Members:  Adu/t  $35.  Nonmembers:  Adult  $50. 
Member/Nonmember  Child  (ages  8-1 2):$  1 5. 
For  reservations  call  Shipwreck  &  Lifesaving 
Museum  at  508.228.1885. 


THE     GUEST     HOUSE  AT 


FIELD  FARM 


554  Sloan  Road,  Williamstown 
eel  413.458.3135 
www.guesthouseatfieldfarm.org 


Whether  you  love  mountains  or  the  sea,  at  a 
Trustees  inn  you'll  enjoy  an  unforgettable  stay  amidst 
spectacular  scenery.  Get  active  hiking,  biking,  and 
paddling,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  art  galleries  and 
antique  stores  -  or  simply  relax  and  enjoy  the  view. 

All  proceeds  from  your  stay  benefit  our  conservation 
work  at  Field  Farm  and  the  Crane  Estate. 


Don't  wait  -  book  your  getaway  today! 


Special  PLACES 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  RESERVATIONS 
572  Essex  Street 
Beverly,  MA  01915-1530 
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MY  PLACE  IS  ON  THE  ROCKS 


FIND  YOUR  PLACE 


Together  with  our  neighbors,  we  protect  the  distinct  character 
of  our  communities  and  inspire  a  commitment  to  special 
places.  Our  passion  is  to  share  with  everyone  the  irreplaceable 


the  trustees 

of  reservations 


'WWW^tTii&trustees.org 


